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Conversation with Woody Vasulka, Jon Burris, Robert Polidori, 


tee 


JON: So, In the last sastiie ee ah, ean "T'm just 
trying to destroy the perceptual mechanism as the only 
possibyvvility of perceiving betts-suy reality. 

BAO Deir eer gl oz 

JON: It's an important question. 

WOODY: Lehavetina way theen}ebjecting,—in—fact, Palidori 
seought—me—tutay—to-acertein—ind—ef—ebseetien. As long 
as we're going to look at the surface only as quality o- 
image, ae resolution, then we will be bound to discuss 
perceptional qualities, which of course are very an- 
biguous to de fine ideto—Bim What 1 was trying to say 

is that, for me at least, there is a possibility to de- 
scend from this surface appreciation or perceptional ap- 
preciation to step behind, weitemsaw to understand the 
principle of organization ana ‘o1ect that as an esthetic 


principle. /' Sc I have the privilege to commute between 


perecive 


the perceptional, which may be the only way to see what pss 


we call the unspecifiable elements, like the # mood the 
feelings... But I would like to have the privilege to con- 
mute from that onm.. ’ into -meybetthe more, not 


rational but mrybertitferent’ logic Sphere in which I sud- 
~ Stat— 


— ame we om, 


denly could also realize the progess, / Because I object 
| ma. actually aa 


EeOve Samael actual] : 
to betimrg beumd, to beYconfined to the sereeptioner’ surface 


~- & = 


perception Onlyseemd that was probably the wish I had... 


projected. Because I do believe that esthetic appreciation 


a then 
can be beyond the perceptional one, and, the inner archi- 
particular A 


tecture of ag’ event, even if it's dynamic, takes precedent. 
over the perception of the surface. 

POLIDORI: But not all perception is on the Surface, ard to 
recognize the inner working structure, that still has to. 
be channelled through the medium...it has to be perceived 


from your output. 
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WOODY: But you're talking as a consumer,’ as an audience. If 
you have the privilege of initiating ee Per as an 
author, you have a different set of responsibilities and you 
have different set of possibilities. Even if you say us 
fact, thet the pverceptional one may eventually be inter- 
preted in those various wgyys, by an observer, 1 still think 
¢eaé as an author se oe tsi of those, you can also elect 
them as prior. 

ROBERT: Right, but I think that's because if you're working 
on it yourself you've already established a certain set of 
terms of what things mean. You've Baer (short drop-out 
in tape)...your operant vocabulary.B So in a sense you're 
your own audience and you already know, but to communicate it 
to another person you have to put it out in certain way that 
the basic...they can input into your rationale. 

JON: What's the purpose of looking ete the organizational 
principles? | 
WOODY: I would again say that it depends on what we name as 
a content. If we say that our product, or what we do, our 
composition, or let's say our product of our work should 
maybe eee ee certain new structure, and should not 


be maybe utilizing a to attach, or put another 


meaning to it. That méans materiality and mythification. 


JOK: You mean cultural meanings. Meanings that are implied 


not by the materials being used but by ends outside of this. 
WOODY: What they reppesent to... 
or Social 
JON Dobie aint cultural’ constructs. 

nev Mave talGht Me HAF 
WOODY: rv We can speculate about the material. The material 
Pee a . 
is not binding the primary level. Yow gan take a material 

; / 

and use it in a highly speculative way as Polidori says, 
even we can use it to negotiate our relationship to the 
audience, or as he said, we have to tell the audience in 
some direct way. But these are assumed obligations, we 


of course don't have to. Or we ean violate that, or we 


x 
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can simply disregard it. But I think... 
ROBERT: But my point is, even if you don't do it for another 
person, when you do it, you're doing it in your own lan- 
guage for yourself. You're just... | | 
JON: Sure, but thére's this constant reference to the pro- 
duct now, and I think....to deal specifically with the 
product@ puts a set of considerations that are important 
but that aren't precisely what we're talking about right 
now. I think we#re talking more about the process of 
examining and analyzing at seiiiadei aie these organizational 
~ principles and the organizational material. 
WOODY: Okay. So let's ges continue what' you'fve been sug- 


gesting. Because I happen agree in this particular tine, 
indentify 


this particular period, that just to éefire those elements ana jus 


gna learn how to control them takes precedente over any 
speculation. Or any speculative possibility let's say if 
you go into composition you already do speculate, in fact, 
negotiate wrtimr the. ‘whole asso of the culture. But if 
on 
you're #® this particular level” which wpyou try to identify 
each component and use it, not use it, even Just foreseeing 
the 4yuins 
its use, not even indicating %ea use, reer it in some 
hierarchic order. That, for example, for us, for me,and I 
know for Jon.is for example totally enough. We are busied 
by it, baffled by it and ouressWe-stillL. ofcourse? I would 
still call it a creative process. In a way 1 would never 
exclude’ it from the process of creation or the process of 
other different 
art, yet the attention that w@ pay services people On ansshen 
level. It shares in fact this first responsibility of 
understanding of those elements, which we have elected as 
‘content of our work. 
JON: I'm also not sure that what you'd call traditional 
—™~ necessarily . 
art is #8 so different in kind. It is different in its! 
direction, perhavs. But almost all art has been rationalized 
by some kind of analytical procedure. With the impressionists 
for instance it was to examine light. With Italian painting 


of the 16th and 17th cd@ntury it was perspective. In fact, 











I was reading Alberti (?) this morning and he says "I will - 
speak of the mathemeticians what the mathemeticians have 

to say which deals with linearity and geometry and so forth 
and I give to the painters what they have to say. Both of 
these areas were shared. So that there is frequently asd in 
some sense having to do with the materials, whether it be 
painting, or with the visualization, with the world out 
there, there's often gens ancient framework and its 

often a very fundamental way questions are soaed in art. SO 
it's not, in kind, so different. What seems to distinguish 
it here is that we're dealing with tools that are techno- 
logically based, and we are not engineers, we are what we 
are. And also these tools present to us certain paradigms, 
certain microcosms of interaction that don't exist for the 
painter or the sculptor. And so we're confronted with a set 
of questions to examine these mechanisms, to find some kind 
of systematic methodology for relating it in some general 
way to our view of the world, of eounue. And then we're 
confronted with this really sticky and awful problem which 
is the human perceptual mechanism. We exist in a time in 
which psychology has arch a eer become, how to say precise. 
I mean itts only been sixty years that psychology has had any 
kind of intricate meaning, any kind of analytical function. 
And so we're here in a time which, in dealing with all 

these systems, we also have to deal with our own. We have 
to say there's this system here and I look at it andl 
imagine from it, I take ideas from it and so forth and 

what are these properties of my perception and cognition? 
That are as much a part of that system for visualizing 
reality, as this is. And so we have this double layer. 

And this also has many modalities in quantum theory which 

is interesting too. It's an interesting historical coinci- 


dence that a double level of experimental equipment was 


brought in at almost precisely the same time in psychologry 
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as when analytical science was getting off the ground. And 
that the atomic physitists were in ae eaibiien of having 
to say "Well there is the subatomic world and I'll deal with 
one model there, but at the same time I must keep most of 
my experiments in classical mechanics. That 1 must assume 
tno this 
that this is, that there's tree double level to *xe system, 
that I have to assume that the experimental model er 
and at the same time open. And so they were confronted with 
precisely, not a ao problem. I mean in a certain 
way, it's precisely the same problem. So there are all these 
aspects that work into it,’in some way are of immense concern 
tO us. 
WOODY: I would put it this way. The more the external sys- 
tems Pe ee we become linking them to our own percev- 
tional events. The viticon behaves very much tie certains 
events on the retina, so that seems to us to be modelling 
our thoughts towards that as a possibility of somehow under- 
standing *seet—s the perceptional events, Further, if you go 
into the computer it also seems to be challenging this 
neural biological structure of nervous system or even pro- 
cessing of information. So. I don't think we are really in 
command of those processes, we are just ina bi aed those 
other processes, those technological ones, seem to be very muir 
relevant to our way of interpretation of those mysteries 
which we could have never Misaae 40 okie they existed. 
SO again, the priority, What we are talking about is if 
Taos LADrar OF ede ten twknowe man's ability to interpret the 
world is pRimary, or if it's dependent upon those techno- 
logicadé processes which help in fact him to progress. So 
this bondage toward technology is totally obvious. But 
the interpretation of it differs. Some people feel it's 
infringing on their evolutionary ideas. 
JON: Well, this brings us back to what we started the ses- 
sion with, with this quote, having to do with Alternate 


modes @f perception, or modes of realization that have 





nothing to do with our accustomed perception. And what seems 
the given in scientific research and toa very strong degree 
in almost everything we do is that aspect that as you look 
deeper and de@per and larger and larger, there has to be an 
absolute consistency and that the nadine feel towards 
technology is that ability to #eet experience reall mene 
would have the | 
hed no experience. We wouldn't know’stars if we didn't have 
telescopes except as they appear to us, we'd — no sense 
rer universe z 

of distances. We'd still think the wertd was this glass 
ball with these stars embedded in it. We are now confronted 
with major challenges to thought nek exist at the very 
small level, the subatomic level, because it is shown to us¢ 
paradigms that challenge the consistancy of all the assunm- 
ptions that we'd held. And so here we're confronted with 
this. thag everywhere we lo®k our assumptions are challenged. 
And all of a sudden we have oo ourselves number one, 
whether there are other ilies mde you can completely ac- 
count for all the aspects we may experience or perceive. 
There are other paradigms, organizational paradigms or opera- 
tive paradigms that will similarly account fe» with consis- 
tancy that is different. An then we have, and number three 
which is a kind of sublevel, is that... And then the last 
thing eniies been, we've mgybe lived long enough in this 
culture. I'm not smre when this occurred, to realize that 
the process of science and the process of esthetics are such 
that you have, that each of these paradigms for perceiving 
is superceded. That you have no, there $s no absolute 
qualification of progress. That all are satisfactory and 
all are in a sense equivalent, bound to your knowledge. 
And so we're confronted again with these various modalities 
of rationAlizing, of understanding, which in a sense have 

to then. dynamics 
only a relative aspect’ That we use classical meekenses to 


deal with celestral mechanics, and we use quantum theory, 


satisfactory or unsatisfactory as it is,to deal with sub- 





atomic physics. That there is in fact no single answer, 
no simgle comprehension. So we're confronted with this 
ambivalent paradigm, and with this knowledge and under- 
standing we are confronting other areas of understanding 
for ourselves in a more personal way. It makes us ask that 
question, you know, what are the other modes of perceiving 
that are as viable as the ones we've come to kyow? | 
WOODY: So then, let me ask’ you this question. What you 
say brings me this particular image. That we are sur- 
rounded by certain complexity, in which more we look at, 
more we see of it, but we don't really yQ¢#portionally are 
able to develop theories or methodologies to understand 
them. We are continuously re-learning, or restructuring 
our methodologies, our sialieiatealtian the knowledge is 
available ES auch &@ magnitude that we cannot even process 
it ‘as auntie human sense, so that's how the specialized 
branches thrive. But of course there's no communication to é 
general humanistic codes or human codes of exchange. That's 
why we found these principles pont barcusay amazing and new, 
and surprising. Another way you put it, in the tradition of 
art as if art could have answered a as questions in the 
past up to the modern art, which would continuously examine 
those other areas, and in fact developed certain styles and 
methods to understand them. But it seems to be dispropor- 
any more 
tionate now. Art as we know it cannotVanswer so many ques- 
tions because it may not be even functinn of that art. 
STHINA: It's because everything has become so exclusive. 
You know everything has become specialized and therefore 
art has become sort of on a fringe instead ey ee eee 
that art probably was much more in every other time and age. 
It has become exclusive because there are so many fields 
and pe was saying, there is no way of amalgamating 
this all together | 


JON: Excepvt it's interesting...I forget who pointed it out, 


there's a parallel between our society and late Rome 





this period of decadence, and also 15th century Europe, 

again, the end of a period before the renaissance which 

is that the arts have become...if anything our society is 

over artified. That the arts have bedome of immense popu- 
larity, immense importance, and have extended themselves 
throughout many areas, £f-mearr-into~ the- most’ trivial.design, i nro 
"Gudtuee.i5..comte hus tbl Bbit£ oo Blt e+ 5:: ther-ADS..sLogane 


It's become so widespread, that it indicates that in fact 





there is no paradigm that unifies all these things, so 

people seek refuge in art, in this culture. And 1 see 

this in many places. | 
the 

WOODY: But in fact that art has @ theory th&t it always over- 

comes all the obstacles of understanding, will live forever, it 

has eternality, dit teks you want, which is the closest 

conceptual relation in which ead God cs aranent, omnipotent 

and all, which cuts across the bound of time and energy to- 

tally, so hhat's a priori said, that's the way it is and art 

comes the closest of a discipline I can recaal to... 

(ONDA. »ysecujarireld gion, .. | 


WOODY: ...Towards the perfect model. § And it seemed to be 


always 
always working, because after all, peopleYelect certain erea cis 
and this absolute 


ex masterpieces to represent eemsain model and even if it's 
dynamic, it accomodates that need. So I guess it is the 
continuous rivalry between the religious and art kind of 
eonceste to accomodate the need or...permanent quality or... 
ideal model of beauty and... 

JON: what do you think of the absolute inhumanity of the 
kinds of approaches... 

WOODY: It's transitory because there are periods in which, JZ 
like, what do you call humanity? Is it a certain quality 

a priori that lays within which says human kind is positive... 
JON: Or things that appeal to the emothans, to Sffective 
resvonses? 
WOODY: I think it has been violated so many times by #he 


varLous crusades, 





Or various political movements or nationalisms, or racism. _ 
These things have been questioned probably since the be- 
ginning...there's no true quality in anything we call 
humanistic a priori. 
JON: This is not sa much to interrupt as to interject. i 
was reading Quantz (?) this morning. J.J. Quantz, you know 
him? He was a baroque flute player and composer, the most 
famous flautist in Europe at his time and he wrote a book Calied 
on playing flute.....In any case, so he and § a number of 
people like Auterre (?) and other commentators on baroque 
music speak of the purpose of music: you must play charmingly, 
you must play slower to create the mood that is pont or 
dark and you must play lighter to vroduce -- I forget the 
Woras tnat ave 
words they use, they're all’ related to these affective res- 
ponses, and so music and art at that time was all dedicated 
towards producing these affective responses and this was 
sufficient. . It was the purpose of the performer to make 
people somber in one section and in the gigue (7) to make 
people lively. 
ROBERT; Same with Hisanstein and Kuleshov. 
WOODY: That's an interesting point. 
JON: But they have ideological rationalizations. 
ROBERT: But they used to go into theatres and look at the 
American wev®res films and say these the mete ins a bigger 
response from the people because ice 2 ote ates Bed 
they started taking apart american films and they developed 
all their theories, but from going to the low-grade theatres, in {7+ 
they didn't go to the high-class, because there they tend to 
hold back their responses. _ 
WOODY: Let me put it tiis way. You can devise those para- 
digms, as you did, which go let's say from a dark mood to 


satanic -- that would probably still be permitted -- then 
they go down to somber things that produces tears. And later 
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you would say it's dolce, and eventually it would be euphoric... 
whatever 
aaythiee you want. But of course there would be these para- 
digms and there would be the permitted ones. But if you take 
the modern art, it ping ee that. It goes into what we 

call for example a pathology -=- or psychopathology. In fact, 
‘most of the modern literature that we like, or that I like 

has that kind of character. Or it goes into paradox, that 

it should appear in fact to be this but it is not. And it 
becomes antagonistic. Or anti-humanistic - hacen th mockers (?) 
all those qualities. Because that Hollywood may still teinter- 
ested in producing tears and it does produce the tears. So 
that these paradigms have changed. They're no longer the 

true efforts (as you describe them in Baroque, in music) can 
stay so simple, in a way. 

JON: But tt-seeme-also-~that_-—-—-F“méam the Baroques revelled 

in the artificiality of the exercise. They revelled in that, 
you. know, there would be an adagfio and everybody would be... 
which would be an introduction and it would be kind of sad 

but always expectant. And then you'd go into an allegro 

which would be livelier (it can be tinged with sadnessf, they 
always loved the minor keys). And then you go into another 
adagio and everybody would be very very sad and then you zo 
into a gigue (?) and that's complete release, you knov 

 STEINA: Was this popular culture or was this exclusive cul- 
ture‘ 

JON: It was on a high level. The composers had patrons at that 
point for the most part. So it was by no means popular. 
Although the other side of tt is that this was house music, 
alot of it. Like Telemann published - I for7zet the 

English title of it - published music and was very successful 
at it, which people would buy and then play at their house. 
There was a very high level of musicianship in Europe (these 
were bourgeois and above, of course). But it was popular, 


but it wasn't rock and roll in any way. 


SEriMa: 





amount o> 
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: ina Way 
STEINA: But it seem$ to be sort of, aiveady audience-oriented. 
It reminds me of a formula - Hollywood has a formula and the 
networks have a formula...Even each network, if you Start thinkin- 
abour iv has their own formula of how to create those 
mood responses in you. Because they @lways throw in a cer- 
tain amount of sentiment, a certain amount of thrill and 4 cevtals: 
fun..edanger, y@és. It seems to be that kind of formula- 
oriented thing. | 

was 

JON: But this #* on a much heehee... I mean this was not tv, 
are SO that, on the 


highest level, supposedly on the most enlightened level in 
Europe at #e&e that point, this was the purpose of art -= to 
saeco teditens in a completely artificial way and every- 
body could(like they watched a Hollywood movie)say that was 
really fun going through all those artificial experiences. 
But it seems the art ee ion now isn't dealing with this 
any more. And one thing that seems to be strongly different 
is that so much of it deals not in.....l1t looks Ps things 
for what they are. 

Pe Deep arndng ee, 

ROBERT: I'd say a lot of it just looks at itself. 


" JON: Well, there's a lot of that, and that's part of that 


phenomenon, which is that it looks... when you mage, or when 


somebody makes a tape of wave forms, let's say, you are looking 


| at the wave forms not for their signification, but for them- 


selves. To pick a very good example of this, when Stockhausen 
uses noise in composition, or radio band&, he happens to put 

it into a very interesting and complex structure, but he is 

in one way using it as an example of a certain kind of 
phenomenon that's in the world that can blow your dana -- 

that there is all this stuff ambient in the atmosphere, passing 
through you, it's communicating at vast rafes, you can pick 


it up, here's this organiz&tion and so forth. Vito Acconci 
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looks at a book. And you see it as a book, as a system of 
reference and m@r storage and so forth...that all of this 
stuff is looking at the work for itself. Looking at the 
stuff for itself and if it## looks within itself, of course, 
on it's reflexive then it's still doing the same thing, so 
that's a special case within that. 
when it gets to 
ROBERT: Right, but see,’ that terrain there, I think it gets 
to be as sick as shes first example that we were examining - 
_ when you do everything for conditioned response. | 
~“WooDy: Well, I think it was this way maybe that after the | 
confinement of a...even Christianity, if you take the Bible, 
because you can arrange a sermon taken from that book which 
goes through whole emotion scale - from rejection to celebra- 
tion to torture. These codes were, in a way, religiously 
Coded. Maybe the Baroques first used them neighbor-to- 
neighbor or person-to-person on non-religious model. But 
it is a mode of control. If I can make a composition that 
makes you cry then it's in a way a victory and I can feel 
that I possess the universal code. | 
JON: Excent wete all just waiting to cry. 
WOODY: But people are always gust waiting to cry. It's an 
interesting phenomenon because when people start crying in 
the movies (which happens to all of us) it usually isn't in 
the same place for the whole movie house. There could be tvro 
explanations: either the cut or the edit has changed this 
particular event from one to the other produce a distinct 
chemical change. Or some people simply radiate this urge of 
crying and then they trigger the audience into crying. But 
these codes probably can be examined. It eventually has to 
b@ translated in some chemical change within the brain, because 
that's how we function. So in a ae eee ee those codes have 
nes vanillin been identified, we don't really know. We know the 


Greek drama goes - it has some peak then goes to catharsis 


or whatever — and that has been followed but many times and 








it ¥ always works, so there are certain models that work. 
But I don't think anyone has specified precisely the for- | 
mulas. Maybe Hollywood did. I'm maybe too old for that - 
I mean too young for that. Because the previous generation 
that totally trusted movies weetae went through this exe 
perienceee. | 

STEINA: I think Madison Avenue has totally governed Lee. 2 
think they*¥ve erernee jt down to a science...the Nielson 
ratings...Il think they've taken it all the way there. Where 
they have precise formulas - how to make stuff to promote 
whatever feelings. 

ROBERTS But one thing there comes to a moral issue. See, 


they make a circle out of it. “™~ 
(End of side one) 


ROBERT: ..-but it's always the same. It's always tne... 
STEINA: It is the so-called popular culture, that it's al- 
ways the same. | 

ROBERT: I know some Greek students here, and what got them, after 
being one year in America, this em young woman asked a baby, 
"What does a happy baby do? in America?" and he says, "OE, 
you eat, you play and you watch t.v.... 

WOODY: It's an interesting point so what we are searchung for 
is are there any useful codes, I mean traditional codes which 
weeean deal with control of emotions as we know them in a 
past art, or... Rephrase the question. 

JON: I'm more concerned, not by their useful codes, because 
we're going to ba use what's useful or not as tee wee 28 
use them —- that's proven in the execution and not in the 
theorization, theorizing. What I'm concerned with mo-wey 
though is that why we it is that all of a sudden we don't 
want to use these codes and that we're concerned with ques- 
tions that RP: pera to do with them at all. 

ROBERT: Let me say this, that I'm interested in then. 

WOODY: But why don't you master them? I think they're so 


possible? 


ies 
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"JON: Why didn't you go to Hollywood? 

STEINA: That's a silly.... When we are talking about Hollywood 

and network we are just...it has nothing to do with... 

JON: There's a lot of good Hollywood film around. I think 

some of it is really good, is real art, is meaningful and al, 

that stuff. 

WOODY: But let's not talk about real art, because it's a 

very reaative term.... | 

pei I want this exe excised from the record.. 

WOODY: I think that most of the codes that Jon described are 

possible to achieve within known media, whatever you take, 
Cornbos hon, 

like photography, music, film, even video. But for example 

are not seeked by people that we are dialoguing about or with. 

In our sphere of consciousness this term does not seem to be 

permitted. But if you come from a different...and when it is 

permitted, then we have to ask you "Why don't you exercise 

those? What prevents you?" 

ROBERT: I try to to a cretain degree. 

WOODY: But your art doesn't look like Hollywood art at all. 

And that means ‘also’ you have’ restricted yourself in a par- 

ticular way... | 

STEINA: But he didn't say he wanted to make Hollywood art, 

he wanted to evoke MOOdS »«. 

ROBERT: The software has to be thrown at a person according 
INsACMa;#is: ® 

to the natural ways in which natere is received. You have 

to follow nature. There's many types of artificial codes 

that we can conjure up but that our being favors certain 

ones. It can be due to conditioning, some of it can be 

genetic. We don't know yet all the parameters of what 

forms those natural codes. 

JON: Don't you find it important to know? Which are natural 

and which are not? 

ROBERT: Yes. 

WOODY: But you have oe the formalism totally by 


that statement. You sacs ‘only naturalism is permitted and 
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formalism is a nuisance because it doesn't search for the 
true real codes of the natural processes. What is formalism 
in your own mind, then? > 

ROBERT; Formalism? 

WOODY: ..versus naturalism. 

ROBERT: Okay. Formalism is when you erect, what I would say 
¥s an artificial system -- that is to say an invention of 
your own mind. It's still natural, but you're not extracting 
it from nature, you're putting it we out. It comes from the 
Other axis. And then, then what do you do i. ai you have 
the artificial system, you measure it up against the natural 
systen, nature's system. And then you make a synthesis of 
the two and you just keep going like thatf 

WOODY: That would be too mechanistic. It would be too specu- 
lative. 1 don't think it can grow from such knowing of the 
procedures. because actually we are much @loser to abstract 
kind of innocence. You are describing a formula, in a way. 
ROBERT: I'm describing a path. See, all phat I do, is I 

have a path, a faith in a process. But where that leads you 
is completely...nature. 

WOODY: It's a destiny... 

ROBERT: ...that you just follow. 

JON: So that when you're confronted with #ke both natural and 
the formal, what's the process# you execute at that point? 
ROBERT: He asked me what formalism was. 

JON: Right, and then you... 

ROBERT: Formalism is lkke when you make your feneées first 
JO: Good metaphor. 

ROBERT: You make your fences first. ihen...Where in the other 
part you find the natural limits...the material imposes it on 
YOUece 

JON: Of what you can observe. You said that you have these 
two things: the fences and the material that you're Sbservinr. 


And then you said there's some thing that seems to be a kind 


of reconciliation. 
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ic : 
ROBERT: Where formalism is good,” it helps you predict the 
future. Because once you've taken in enough data and you 
can put them in graded likenesses or dissimilarities or 
whatever and you try to find the basic ways (like internally) 
that it behaves. And there's a certain time thad is needed 
here, the problem of resolution of data. But after a certain 
time, which varies according to uhceb subject you're dealing 
with, then you try to come with some empirical form of how 
basically it behaves and then you test it by seeing if your 
predictians for the future work. 
JON: You mean, by whether art follows you? Or, it's viable 
because when you put it on the screen everybody's interested? 
ROBERT: I was out of the domain of art and I was speaking of 
how an emperical method = empirical means’ trial. lt has to 
be put to the test.... 
: WOODY: Let me give you a strange example. Van Doesberg (?7) 
| and Mondrian were deeply involved in friendship this strange 
thing happened. Van Duesberg turned his painting ninety 
degrees towards the frame, and that broke their friendship 
forever. Is that what we're talking of a formalistic exper- 
ience? In which we have to test these basés of our relation- 
ships also, or are you talking of something different. 
ROBERT: Sort of different, I mean. Although I think that 
both Van Doesberg and tiondrian were formalists, the fact 
_ that that effected their friendship I don't think was necessary. 
_I domAt know which aspect of your question... 
WOODY: What is formalism to you? Is it a strength or weakness, 
Roees+ is it a privilege... | 
ROBERT: It's helpful at times. It can be useful at times. 
But basically I think that pemnaien comes from pheceawe idea 
that makes Christians humanize god. It's idolatry to ne, 
basically. So you have a system first and you want to EO 
out and prove it. Like I used to be a big fan of Carl Sagan 


now I'm not so interested because he wants to mete 
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els. 
go and prove that "Yes, that somewhere else, something “like 
us exists" Human facism. Where I think that nature is 
greater than us. We are a subset of nature. And that you 
don't go out first with something to prove. You go out with 
a right way of digesting the input and making certain sets of 
inferences about that as to the overall laws of nature. So 
it's a picture that gradually comes into focus, rather than 
starting with an a priori shape that you push out and... 
JON: How do you know if your methodology in perceiving nature. 
is accurate? 
ROBERT: When you give output, you watch the way that different types 
human beings process that information and you must be interested 
in basically seeing how they key into it. So in that way, you 
work yourself towards the universal 
WOODY: You see, there are two past art movements, since you 
are interpreting this _—_—_—scwthat are relevant to your 
way of interpretation. One is Romanticism, which totally 
trusted emotional stmucture of their procedures, yet of 
course they would not reject the subject, in the ae al 
programmed music. And the other are aeésenats naturalists - 
that was a school of French and Russian novel in the nine- 
teenth century, which totally relied on instincts of man 
justifying every activity including murder. 
ROBERT: I think it's good tause intuition, but I don't want 
to overstate the case for it in this method. You can still 
be a very judicious in what you accept and FRetexou don't 
accept. You. It's just that your formalism is more verb . 
here, more verb-oriented than in formalism, it's mere noun- 
oriented. You make a thing, but when you're an empiricist, 
you make a thing out of your verb. | 
WOODY: Let me ask Jon. I recognize myself unfortunately 
also as a naturalist, or nature-like follower, because I 
think bees what I do in electronic Bmage is purely to deal 


| wih ice, 
with certain events tket are totally natural to the set of 
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explorations. Do you think there is soneewiae like formalism 
that in fact can be involved in contemporary art? Is there 
something that formalism can prepresent as quality, not in 
the direction that Polidori was putting it, because he was 
really putting the formalism as in a way negative artifi- 
ciality. Is there in your mind something that has a difi- 
ferent meanting? Than formalism itself, as performed in 
this new material? 

JON; Well, I tend to view it somewhat differently. I see 
the exercise as ultimately synthetic in the sense that you 
are dealing within a framework that you hope to....Given 
this one assumption that we make which we may abandon at 
some point, that you need to have an overall consistancy to 
justify your paradigms, whatever those paradigms may be. 
But given that, then 1 see it as synthetic @#s in the sense 
that we are doing these things as experiments in a way, to 
test hypotheses (in a way. Not formal scientific hypotheses 
but hypotheses) to test these things to derive some way of | 
synthesizing an idea of the system in human perception that 
is consistant and coherent and relevant of course to our 
concerns. So I'm not sure where that puts it in the realn 
of formalisn... 

WOODY: Interesting...evolutionary bind you are confessing 
towards these teekeetestes. processes let's say of the tech- 
eee systems as related to perception - as in fact 
telling something about evolutionary relationship. 

JON: Wel}, I can only see us as under the microscove also. 
We're just in this ridiculous position of being under it 
and looking through it at the same time. So in that sense, 
sure. 

“WOODY: You are also a naturalist ina WAY. 

JON: In a way, but yet on the other hand I don't find the 
primary drive to be descriptive. To be as Balzac was which 


was to look at society in all its inticacy. I1t's rather 


Synthetic. Which is to say to look at whatever we're looking 
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at in its intricacy and then hoping to come to terms With 
it that draw connections, which I'm not perceiving now. 
WOODY: I'm just interested why wetall reject formalism as 
something that we would not like to be known as. 

(omitted discussion on Victor) oe 

ROBERT: Maybe when I get old, then I'll be’ formal, a formalist. 
How can you be a formalist when you're young? You don't know - 
enough yet. You know what'I mean? I'm still finding out the 
interrelatinnships of things, because now we're in a world of 
complexities of varying GradeSeece 

JON: Maybe..we! re. all. tac.young- ta-be..formalists . 

WOODY: Maybe we are all not brave enough to be formalists. 
ROBERT: When I get old I'll have to face that. What l hope 
for is when I get old, that 411 the diffused aspects of my 
life will become integrated. I want them to become, the one 
think I look forward to in old age is I become an integrated 


person...l certainly don't have that now. 


~, 7 (we tosk a break) 
cat u 


‘. JON: You say, here a priori thetontrol is specified, the per- 
" formance is agnierary. What do you mean by control? 
| WOODY: What I meant is the process...from. I1f you present 
a program, then the process =e from program to execution - 
to the outout - is in fact identidal. There is no processing 
involved within the system -- unless you would attach another 
system to it. But the processing itself is contained in 
the program itself.g So what I maybe meant is that... 
JON: Well, why don't I read the whole thing. You were tal- 
king about...''But I know by observing let's say Grauer and 
Walter (Jon: Walter Wright I assume) that 1l'm not interested 
in structuralism as such. I was tempted before because 
| video tends to challenge you by saying there's a possibility 
of control, and then you have to struggle for specifying it. 
Here (Jon: meaning the computer) a priori the control is 
specified, the performance is arbitrary. I don't believe 


that by variation of the program, that the full variation 
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‘ of the re is the challenge, because it can be done. 
It's a large amount of finite possibilities." So that 

was your full statement. 

: WOODY: Well, let me see. It's basically what I said, so let 
, me try to paraphrase it. | 

, JON: Well, estates oF wai speck tively to the hardware, 


| there is that aspect of the computer that is the control 


| input to the memory, is this correct. 


‘woooy: Let me nut it this way. The only control in tage 
computer is the program itself _ 
FO emihh che carr nean-mrLtiple-prograns,-thoughs 
WOOD Y: The software itself becomes the’ possiblélity...but 
that doesn't mean it's simple - or doesn't mean that it has 
in fact very baroque performance. It could be very rich. 
It could be built as an internal mathematical program feed- 
back - so it doesn't indicate simplicity whatsoever. It 
just indicates that the computer does behave as a passive 
executor. It executes that particular - Now, some 
of the programs involve more of the internal works of the 
computer. If the program g specifies that ae atk has 
to be internally processed, yes, then I would say the con- 
ee nee itself greater. But what I was talking about 
on this: I still dom't see the autonomous performance of 
the computer. I believe in this mythical quality, since I've 
always found it in analog systems. There always was a feed- 
back. We have tried... 
JON: You mean twrere was an internal system performance. 
WOODY: That's right. We have tried, for example, a feed- 
back loop here, but only...that was looped only at the 
output device. It did not reach the CPU function. But I 
do believe, or I have a desire to find in a computer its 
own true inner processes, its own expression =- which the 
first thing in my mind is the feedback. But en the 
feedback through a computer may not be éhe=semne-ae-.as simple 


as let's say feedback through another system. 
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JON: All right. So the dilemma seems to me now to be that 
in video when you speak about the organizing principles, you 
can speak of some kind of system performance. In the com- 
puter when you speak of organizing principls, you can speak 
of first” the computer architecture. I mean the various 
macro-=modes that are put together in various configurations. 
You can speak of the structure of...within that - the struc- 
ture of each chip let's say or the structure of each unit. 
But the system itself ... it exists only through its arbi- 


organizational 


trary (by program) eperatienai modes . 

WOODY! “I know it. Now. Let me put it from a different angle. 
I'm interested in systems that are on, or alive, or that are 
being. That exist...they exist actively. 

JON: that are dynamic. 

WOODY: Yeah, but dynamic indicates that they have certain 
results. That they have moved or something. | 

JON: Oh, I was just thinking of systems that are constantly 
undergoing some kind of function or change...unlike filn. 
WOODY: Okgy. I still wouldn't use dynamic, because sana 
sort of indicates advanced phase. Yes. I'm interested in 
the state of the system, or the machine, which would indi- 
cate its activity as a sreduet: Not activity which would 
then produce a product. That means, state on. Active state. 
Now in the sense of computer we can call it mabe’ image. 
Image of a eonpater’s That means what's cance Vauia may 
not even be transmitted outside, but of course we know there 
is an internal state. How to visualize it, or how to make 
it audible, or how to display it in a behavioral way that 
would Bhet=<wootd present an unambiguous statement of its 

own performance - or @# its own image. Let's call it imace. 
Then, that would be the mystery I'm trying to find within 
computer system. Imaging as we do it right now, or appli- 
cation to audio generation, or others - are too artificial, 
or too specific. To’ specialized, in away. That's too 


traditional in our case. 
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JON: You nean to say that its too allied to the product. 
WOODY: Yes, and that's our past knowledge. 
We knew, or we do understand to a certain degree electronic 
images. That's why for us it was natural to ask the con- 
puter or put a demand to the computer to in fact work with 
such an image. 
JON: All right. So. But there seems to be a kind of 
paradhx emerging which is that you ask for an umambiguous 
Statement of its own performance - of its own nature, yet... 
TRE Meee VL OS arty 
Well, let me ask you directly. Do you want to use the con- 
puter as a éencd=o¥ microcosm? As Ieind Of a paradigm from 
which to extrapolate larger principles? 
WOOD$Y: So, from a certain time - like when I first encountered 
the feedback loop in video - I understood it was an organism 
in which there is Pg eer ee there's an output and there's 
a performance regardless if you are there or not. That 
means, same demand. At least I'm trying to make in my own 
mind on another system which is called a computer. So I 
wolld say the priority, or the appreciation of a computer | 
is not utilitarian in my case. We can treat comouters any 
way we want, but most of the computers are explained as a4 
utility. Again, I'm trying to view the computer as an or- 
ganism which has its own behavioural pattern, and just to 
grab this engram or this particular iknternal image and 
somehow transpose it in my own terms of understanding of 
it. Once i understand that then I may integrate it to my 
own likeness - as a utility of my own mind, or whatever I 
want and I can also use it for other things. But so far, 
I've been simply trying to state to analyze what it is to 
its own internal performance. And I haven't...l've seen 
glimpses, but I haven't really seen much of that. The 
Screen verifies only certain activities within the peri- 
pheral bus. It signifies very little, or as we have it 
programmed it is only a small amount of information that 


is slavishly delivered to the surface. It's our inability 
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to explore it - this particular tool. But that means, with 
understanding of ei eeeeiee: we can occupy every inch 
of that inner space, whatever it has, and activate that; make 
it into a state of being a state of performance eventually. 
JON: What about the aspect of Boolean algebra, which seems 
| really interesting to me, knowing only very little about it. 
| which states that you can specify...l mean, you have normal 
mathematics which is kind of analog...which is analog, and 
- you have Boolean algebra which #* sags that you can build 
an entire panorama of statements through simply these two 
fundtions: you can specify( correct me if I'm wrong, because 
my knowledge is very elementary) that you can specify any 
statement that can be phere gtd some way mathematically 
through the use of this true and this false. This seems to 
| one of nese 
me to be prettisely ee Cae examples of tnd of alter- 
native views - alternative visions. Alternative perspectives, 
realizations, paradigms. | 

WOODY: What we have to understand is that we're using these 
two functians as a code-building process. It would be just +o0o 
linear to say we could replace 4s ecient and algo- 

rithmetical structures by these two statements. We can, but 
- they are gusually used first to build code relationships. 

But in some way boolean algebraic functions provide a natural 
routing, let's say, on and off or true wed false = the typical 
workings of a network. So ina sense of a network, yes, it's 
direct. You can apply this logic toa routing of a signal. 
But if you speak about complex mathematical functions, we have 
to build it. And that 1 would say is related to the question 
of speed as a put it on a table, 
that analog devices are faster than digital. And nen we 
have to say of course the digital analogs engaged themseive- 
into translating g@# every value into a code and gant 
a value. 

JON: But it seems then the content is kind of hidden. 
WOODY: I beg your pardon? 


JON: To change the subject Slightly. In the computer your 
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content which becomes what we've been defining as content 
which are those modes of control and...Just a second. 
WOODY: I'm interested now in specifying... trying to deal 
With imaging as a sinh iat vertical process. I don't 
have a language for it yet. 

ROBERT: What do you mean by a vertical process? 

WOODY: Let's do it as a nan-translatable item. You want 
to put it on paper? This theory of mine. It's very in- 
complete. Mayboe you should ask a different question. 
What I'm interested in are two things... 


(END OF TAPE) 


JON: ..edepth layers, the buffer, it contains within itself 
complete full-rastar imageEeae. | 
WOODY: Let me see. In some cases, you could contain it as 
an image, that's one example. You could also contain one 
layer as a function. See? That means, you could have six, 
Six-layer deep buffer in which each layer could be an image. 
But if each layer were an image you would not have anf éene- 
ten instruction of performahg any gineetons on those six 
images. You would have to have two bits serve, or reserved 
for switBhing - or eure With two, that's only four. So if 
you would like to have sixteen functions you would have to 
have four bits. some of the locations so to speak vertically 
would contain a binary representation of a code. But what 
it would mean, then, that they could be related - how Should 
I say it ~- not only now we fill the buffer and mow we empty tre 
or ae they would be able to perform vertical operations on 
themselves as images or as instructions. 

JON: So that the function and the image ina Bunce wnecarene 
equivalent, 

WOODY: That's right. They are equivalent, and they are rela- 
tively fast. We would not have to go all the time to a con- 
puter to calculate the surfage all the time, but we would be 
able to allocate our autonomous processes right outside... 
I'm talking about an image which is not maybe controlked 


a priori, as point-by-point. I'm talking about an image 





which would be active and its true state of image ina 
sense of time, that could be active at that time and 

Same of they: 
then it could dévelop its own processes,” of course I 
could control through computer by delivering as much 
control information as I could, but the product of image 
itself would be autonomous, it would be active, it would 
be On, AS eee 
JON; Then, how would you define...There's a translation 
here, Il assume. I mean, I'm not sure I'm understanding 
you correctly. So that you have each of these boards, 
chips, whatever - weeet would have information, raw data, 
while aon be used either as display, or as function. So 
thet if you have six you would have I guess six factorial 
versions of the levels of data operating on image or image 
| themselves ana so forth through the various permutations 
of this six factorial. Is this what you mean? 
WOODY: For example, my buffer would be maybe sixteen-bit 
word. Certain portions coild be assigned to permanently 
h@ld the image, certain would be variable of the image, 
and certain would be functional. 
JON: All ahah borate talking about the translation of raw 
data into image as we know it, Or process through transla- 
tTione SO how would you define the mode of translationé Or 
would there not, in fact, it doesn't sound ee it needs 
a visual parameter, I mean it's Almost to trivialize it to 
do that. 
WOODY: It's only a state of...you had a better word. It's 
only to activate it which is the content. The activity of 
that particular buffer is the subject of this particular 
interest of mine. It's very hard to specify what it actually 
would do visually because I can instinctively... 
JOW; Sure, but there's...there is the aspect where you will - 
voody Vasulka will have to specify the precise parameters 
of these operationc. 


WOODY: First of all, I have to relg heavily on vackaged 


programs like arithmetic logic units which have boolean 
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algebra functions available and they function at timeg - 
which is 100 nanoseconds - which are useful for that par-~_ 
ticular function. So I must sigan ial bed of the progran, 
or changing of overations will probably be within those 
pre-packaged programs. But then I can also work on a line 
of fast memory and in sort of sub~time. Once this is active 
Ith1 have aft of time to access those buffers e# then of 
slow time from the computer. So in a relatively reasonable 
time Il can reprogram those functions in a very slow manner. 


And then i can make, in a way a non-linear, or non-arithmetic 


or let's say logically specified operations or program. But 


then we are coming toa whole different issue which is the 


modelling of such a program. And then again we got into this 
because 
problemYsince I've experienced the same dilgemma in video =—- as 
Pee 1 aoe models through a large space, and the com- 
puter has exactly the same problems for me. It is the in- 
ternal access @é& or search for internal models and search for | 
algorithmical which are external models and then we have to 
talk about the area which is where to obtain them - if we 
can read them directly from the matter somehow - imprint 
them into magnetic materials like intata. sehdien 
ever and read then binary «& rece them to create ob- 
jects by various addressing schemes. But these are the con- 
cepts that I'm trying to terms in my own mind. What én tne 
internal modelling: So first I was interested what is the 
internal image of the system itself and then what are the 
internal modelling schemes or modelling programsé which we 
have ag&in found in analog systems. sometimes the function is 
the image, or control is the image or sometimes the dgnal 
is the image and they have vast interactive modes and I 
presume most 6f them do exist in the digital possibilities. 
But I'm totally unable to find this rich source of non - 
mathematical programming, or modelling. That persists as 
kind of a dilemma. Sol guess... 


nne i 
JON: So, but how do you define which are more relevant? 


. we . . = > *, s 4 > Wg eg * . 
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Than any other. I mean, you're going to be confronted by 
the boundless arbitrariness of this machhane. That you have 
immense number of possibilities only controlled by the speed 
and the data storage of your machine and that to actually 
define the model i$ Left to you and your imagination. But 
yet, you'fre still concerned with certain issues that are... 
WOODY: To a certain degree. You see, by fKYow I know there is 
such a thing, a priors. And surprisingly enough, it always 
shows..eeit's like a trust in the system. And it always 
rewards you with strong statements. And they're not many, 
maybe, through one's perceptional, or through one's selec- 
tibility, but they always are statements. And I am here to 
collect them, you know, pick room up as mushrooms are picked. 
that's what 
And #hese~axe ny ambitions Peete of low-keyed. It's 
eased Gna $200. Geelia. the. Gath Chae TTL wind @ deed He 
a good season - and I'll find them right there. So it's the 
primitive instinct of the hunter that I'm talking about. 
It's like with the functional - the arithmetic logic unit 
by its image... 
JON: It sounds to me we what or talking about before, 
you've just denied. 
WOODY: So? What did I deny% 
JOU: Well, you tell us youtre here to collect the berries of 
the system, and that the system itself (which nobody contests) 
could conceivably haves strong performance if you ea an 
unambiguous statement of the system. And yet we're comins, 
in a roundabout way to defining some kind of” rationale Lor 
this kind of work and to defining if not quite a methodology 
Rl scigh some sense of method. And now you tell us that you're 
not at the mercy of a an at the mercy of the systen. 
And tam you're here in fact to deal with the products that 
the system might drop into your basket. 
WOODY: I thougif that was always my position, in away. Be- 
cause I think that peovle who view images, look at images, 


tend to attach the victory 





to a person. Somehow the society is conditioned to see 
every event - even let's say X-ray outburst in the crab 
nebula is rather assigned to an astronomer who put a name — 
| ane event 
his own name-to it - than tovitself... 
JON: Haley's comet. 
WOODY: That's right. It becomes Haley. It doesn't become 
a comet. That's arbitrary because it could be any comet. 
So that's s#eé I feel Gener amen the same Pes a I bring; 
of course I must say, maybe not many people seek the media- 
in a way 
tive position for various reasons. meeewse So I“maybe gain 
certain 
seme significance sa—~some=—way just by this particular ex- 
clusive activity- but that's in every field, inevitably. 
re igs this product to the audience, #* is a true 
mediation. itisa wimaan in which I have to mediate with 
the system and I hevemeo Somehow) locate Me eave it. But 
that doesn't mean that it's a finite activity, because as 
we know in other directions, people tend to take more 
charge over certain systems - in fact there are eeuis who 
design systems a priori towards their utility - like in the 
space program or imaging as science there are some problems 
wick are then solved by computer or by hardware. But since 
this a priori need is usually a commercial one, or justifiable 
one I think we people like we are kind of spared these 
necessities. And I think we can trust rather in the per- 
formance than the output reasoning, even if its related to 
great things like the human mind. I think we could ina 
way give up this particular myth and trust the manifestation 
of those systems as materialistic, or naturalistic, or part 
of the universal laws. And then the product is unbound to 
a utilitarian interpretation. And 1 would say that is a 
Guality image which we deal with as individuals working 
with computers in area of image which happen also to be 
corresponding with the label of art. 
(JON: I'm just really uncomfortable with that kind of 
definition. | 


ROBERT: You know,what that reminds me of, You can take a 
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an abacus, and you can shake it, you can use it to make 
music. The computer is a man-made thing. It has, certain 
types of behavior are built into it. It has tremendous 
complexities in the ranges of choices that are possible. 

So like a random path through, if there is such a thing - 
You'll never find yourself to be at the same spot, within. 
this maze. But it still has an internal behavior which is 
man-made and pre-defined. 

WOODY; Well, let me give you an example. This computer can 
be extremely unambiguous if you are speaking of a straight 
utility like you have to maintain the security of the country 


MISS 66 e *? ® 


om=scmethine - so they have to intercept particular messaces- 
I don't know. But if you deal with brain reseamch, and if 
you want to make a model of consciousness and that model of 
onsclousness should be depicted through you know use of the 
computer you've gained an area in which the computer is in 
away of little use to you because you don't have a defined 
problem. And then the reason behind that you want to explore 
human consciousness, is the prior ore. And that's how you're 
going to be judged, or valued, or whatewer. What I'm tallcng 
about is the line of reasoning behind the activity which 
eventually distinguishes art from non-art or art from science. 
But the boundary one thinks when an activity becomes an art 
or creative one in the sense of = these are the boundaries 
that are very difficult to Sketch or trace. We meet contin- 
uously people who work for cents ee industry. But they 
have crossed this boundary of a reasoning of an industry. 
They are on what we call the other side or on Qur side - 

yet they don't escape their own conditions since they 
maintain this relationship with industries. And so they're 
trying to develop another set of reasons, like maybe it's 
commercial. Yet their demands sda cate atte esthetic | 

even though that doesn't mean art or nothing - purely 

within abstract ittoteaat aoe can at all. And they 


may never cross this barrier between the commercial utility 
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and the art - andenica or unspecified - I don't know what 
it is. And that territory fascin&tes me tremendously 
because the definition of art can eventually be done later. 
Like kates, after it's done. But these inner reasons, why 
people cross these ordinary, or rational barriers in the 
sense of social utility into the more abstract. That is 
the transition which I feel is the meme important one. 

And I would like to be in that territory. Then I would 
not have to £@et+—shae be — way purely responsible — or 


continuously responsible #@ae particular aesthetic schemes. 


that I would rather be negotiating this position between the 


tool and the utility and be working this dangerous, basically, 


area because anytime you face an exclusion from one side. 
But it's very easy to be included. It's very difficult 
note to be sure about it. And that doesn't meanf that... 
it's not a quality that I would justify, but it's the ter- 
ritory that I like in a way. lMgybe that sounds sort of 
pompous, but that is the explanation I have. There's no 
other clue to it. 

JON: You see, I guess I'm really not sure to whom we're 
talking and what are the questions in thewe people's minds. 
That would give us some aid in defining cl questions @e€ in 
our own minds. 


WOODY: You see, for usit's so new 


